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is given ; but there are in the body of the work references to other 
appendices, containing more interesting matter. We do not know 
whether these are to be found in the English edition ; certainly they 
are not in this reprint. And the Greek quotations which Lord 
Denman sometimes used have suffered sadly at the hands of the 
American printers. 



10. — Essays in Military Biography. By Chaeles Coenwallis 
Chesnby, Colonel in the British Army and Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Eoyal Engineers. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1874. 
8vo. 

The essays comprised in this volume, although evidently from the 
pen of an acoomplished military strategist, are not so technical in 
their nature as to be uninteresting to the general reader. The au- 
thor's abilities are best displayed in just conceptions of general plans 
and broad comprehensive views, rather than in his treatment of 
military details. A judicial quality of mind in Colonel Chesney is 
also to be admired. It enables him to do justice to the genius of 
both Lee and Grant, without being blind to the faults of either, and 
to criticise the organization and discipline of the French army fairly 
and temperately. 

The essay on Chinese Gordon gives an interesting account of a 
civil war in China, the merits of which were probably little under- 
stood either in Europe or America. The newspapers of the day 
represented the Taiping as a very meritorious individual whose object 
was the enlightenment of the nation, and who was favorably dis- 
posed towards Christianity. In reality he seems to have been a sort 
of Chinese Jack Cade, who, but for General Gordon's army, would 
have done incalculable mischief to the European residents as well as 
to the natives. That Gordon, at the head of about five thousand 
men, was able to repeatedly defeat armies of Taipings of four or five 
times that number, does not seem so extraordinary as Colonel Chesney, 
in his very natural zeal for the glory of a brother officer of engineers, 
regards it. The insurgents were badly armed, badly led, and utterly 
without discipline, so that Gordon's chief merit was the skill and 
rapidity with which he organized and disciplined his own troops. 
That accomplished, victory was easy. 

The souvenirs of de Fezensac and the memoirs of v. Brandt ar6 
narratives of the personal experience of those officers, both of whom 
saw much active service in the armies of the First Empire. There 
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seems to be no reason to doubt their truthfulness and impartiality, 
and their works are particularly valuable as they give us an insight 
into the domestic economy of the French army, of which we learn 
little or nothing from writers like Thiers or even Jomini. As M. de 
Fezensac says in excuse for his prolixity, " All these details are un- 
known to those who read the history of our campaigns." 

Colonel Chesney reviews these two authors. He sees, what must 
strike at once even an unmilitary reader, the similarity between 
the internal condition of the French army in 1812 and that of the 
troops of Napoleon III. in the recent war with Germany. 

The dishonesty and inefficiency of the administration of the sup- 
ply departments, the want of discipline on the march, the evils 
attending the rule of promotion exclusively from the ranks, and, 
above all, the demoralization which must inevitably accompany the 
system of subsisting an army by requisition, account sufficiently 
for the destruction of the grand army in Russia and the defeats of 
1813. It is true, the French army in 1871 did not have an oppor- 
tunity to live by requisition on German territory, and the officers 
had not all risen from the ranks, but the tone remained the same, 
and the germs of the faults that produced the defeat of Napoleon III. 
may be found in the armies of Napoleon I. 

But it is to the essays on Grant and Lee, Farragut and Porter, 
that the American reader will turn with the greatest interest. 

General v. Moltke is reported to have said of the War of Secession, 
that it was only skirmishing on a large scale, and that the disciplined 
army of Germany had nothing to learn from the blunders of volun- 
teers ; and to the same high authority is credited the remark that 
the war in America was nothing but the struggling of armed mobs. 
Such is not Colonel Chesney's opinion. Nothing indeed could be 
more gratifying to our national pride than the language of his 
Preface : — 

" The conditions of war on a grand scale were illustrated to the full 
as much in the contest in America as in those more recently waged 
on the Continent. In all that relates to the art of feeding and sup- 
plying an army in the field, the Americans displayed quite as much 
ability as any Continental power ; while if the organization and dis- 
cipline of their improvised troops were inferior, the actual fighting 
was in fact more stubborn, for no European forces have experienced 
the amount of resistance in combat which North and South opposed 
to each other. Neither was the frequently indecisive result of the 
great battles fought in America any proof that they formed excep- 
tions to the ordinary rules of military science. These actions were so 
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inconclusive, first from deficiency in cavalry, and next because the 
beaten side would not break up. The American soldiery in thus 
refusing to yield to panic when losing the day, retiring in good order 
and keeping a good front to the victorious enemy, displayed, let us 
venture to believe, an inherited quality. In order to pursue, there 
must be some one to run away ; and to the credit of the Americans, 
the ordinary conditions of European warfare in this respect were usu- 
ally absent from the great battles fought across the Atlantic." 

The essay on the life of General Grant is admirably just and dis- 
criminating. Full credit is given to the genius shown by him at Bel- 
mont, Fort Donelson, and Leesburg ; his diificulties with Halleck are 
put in their true light, and his four unfortunate attempts against 
Vicksburg properly criticised, although the glory of the fifth success- 
ful effort has almost effaced them from the memory of the nation. 

In the account of the final campaign in Virginia, the tremendous 
sacrifice of life caused by Grant's repeated and always unsuccessful 
attempts to force the enemy's lines by a direct attack, receives the 
censure which it undoubtedly merits, and the celebrated saying, " I 
intend to fight it out on this line if it takes all summer," is gently 
ridiculed, Grant having in fact changed his line of operations four 
times before he reached Petersburg. Still, the blame due to his mis- 
takes is mingled with praise for his many high military qualities, and 
for the vigor with which the war was brought to a close. 

Even the most devoted Unionist will not begrudge the admiration 
bestowed on the late General Robert E. Lee, although he may not 
agree with the view which Colonel Chesney takes of what Lee consid- 
ered to be his duty at the outbreak of the Rebellion. In many 
respects, indeed, Lee was the beau-ideal of a general, his great fault 
having been a slackness in enforcing discipline among his troops. 
The story of his career is well known, and the fact that his death was 
regretted at the North almost as much as at the South is his best 
eulogy. 

The essay on Admirals Farragut and Porter gives a sketch of the 
principal naval operations during the war, in which Colonel Chesney 
finds much to admire and little to criticise. But he does not agree 
with those who think that a nation with a large merchant-fleet needs 
only a small navy, and can rely on the possibility of creating men-of- 
war out of merchant-vessels. On the contrary, he takes the view 
that our deficiency in naval strength cost us "years of toil and 
oceans of expenditure," and that a large and well-equipped navy is 
essential to national security, as well as economical in the end. 

We close Colonel Chesney's book with a feeling of regret that he 
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has not written a military history of the Rebellion. Judging not only 
from these essays, but from his well-known reputation, he is one of 
the few men who are well fitted for the task. 



11. — ITie Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland; 
with a View of the Primary Causes and Movements of the Thirty 
Tears' War. By John Lotheop Motley, D. C. L., LL. D. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1874. 2 vols. 

Whbthee these volumes indicate any modification of a purpose 
that Mr. Motley has more than once expressed, we are not informed. 
When the earlier portion of the " History of the United Netherlands " 
was published, some fourteen years ago, the author announced his 
intention, at some future time, of retracing the story of that great 
struggle which was brought to a close by the Treaty of Westphalia. 
The two concluding volumes were accompanied with the gratifying 
statement that he was already engaged upon the work which he 
regarded as the natural complement to all his previous labors. What- 
ever considerations have prompted the present departure from his 
original design, we earnestly trust that they are not of a nature to 
cast any doubt upon the completion of the History, the promise of 
which has been so long held out. The Thirty Years' War would tax 
his highest powers ; and however hearty the satisfaction with which 
any production of Mr. Motley's pen is hailed, on both sides the water, 
it would unquestionably awaken a deeper sorrow to know that any- 
thing forbade the prosecution of that crowning work for which the 
labors of his life have so admirably fitted him. Every reader of these 
volumes will notice with regret that the Preface makes but a guarded 
allusion to any future purpose. 

While " The Life and Death of Barneveld " forms a sequel to the 
" History of the United Netherlands," covering as it does the period of 
the Twelve Years' Truce, yet it would seem from the title chosen by 
the author that it is not meant precisely as a continuation of that 
work. Although carrying on, in the main, the same story, it is yet 
made so much to set forth the career and fate of a single character, 
and is so liberally illustrated with personal anecdote, and flavored 
with such piquant details of domestic intrigue, that it deserves to be 
classed rather with memoirs than with histories. Its picturesque 
and dramatic coloring continually reminds us of those inimitable 
works which are the characteristic product of French genius, and 
which Mr. Motley has evidently studied with such keen appreciation. 



